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Pals of the sunlight! From an 


interesting booklet of ours you will learn 


that old Sol’s resplendent rays play an important part 
in the making of that remarkable sheet of dark blue 
paper which has revolutionized the fine art of dupli- 
cating. And it will tell you how hundreds of thou- 
sands of clean-cut impressions, exact duplicates of 
letters, forms, bulletins, designs, plans, etc., may be 
quickly produced from a single stencil, at almost negli- 
gible cost, and by unskilled workpeople. Also you will 
learn that, like England’s domain, the sun never sets on 
the realm of the Mimeograph; there are Edison-Dick sales and 
service organizations everywhere. The booklet shows how unnum- 
bered thousands of business and educational institutions throughout 
the world are saving much money, and making many short cuts, with 
the help of the Mimeograph and its clever twin, the Mimeoscope—a 
Perhaps new 


masterful combination that costs but little to install. 
light will be shed upon the efficiency of your own work by this booklet 


“W-12”—ask for it now. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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The Light of Arcady 


WHITE gull and a silver sail, The gull dips and the sail tips, 
And a dazzling golden sea; And shadows dim the deep; 
A light breeze and an endless trail The winds shift and the clouds drift, 
That leads to Arcady; And the trail is hard to keep; 
A blue sky and a curving shore, A dark sky and a darker shore, 
And a beach of drifted sand; And the beach with spray is white; 
A snug house with an open door, But the snug house with open door 
And a waving beckoning hand. Has a gleaming beacon light. 


Sing ho, my heart! though a lass may weep, 
There is Love awaiting me; 
I'll steer my ship across the deep 
To the light of Arcady. 
B.C. &. 





“Which of them got the divorce?” 
“Oh, it seems to have been one of those Paris Mutuals.” 











December Lay late, pondering on 
7th my growth in sophistica- 
tion, which I am genu- 
inely sorry for. It is much pleasant- 
er to be hoodwinked once in a while 
than to see through people as clearly 
as I am coming to. But I daresay 
that as the years roll by I shall get 
to a point, if I am not too dull, where 
the motive behind every human ac- 
tion will be distressingly plain. Re- 
solved, too, to let Kate think she is 
putting something over on me. ' 
Sewing all day on the lace table 
cloth which I foolishly undertook to 
make as Edith Eyre’s Christmas gift, 
and greatly wroth at having to baste 
one square seven times before it 
would lie straight. Lucy Ridge- 
way come to see me at the tea hour, 
and she tells me how her husband 
has forced her to buy a chinchilla 
wrap—at a cost of twelve thousand 
five hundred dollars, too—which she 
does not want. And I did attend 
carefully to all else that she said, 
and it sounded sane enough. . Sam 
home early, with tickets for the the- 
atre. And I did remind him of the 
onions we had planned for dinner, 
but we ate them all the same, and 
so to see “The Love Child,” a dull 
piece, methought, with little fidelity 
to life. 


December Early up, and with my 
8th servant to a draper’s to 
match some _ materials, 

and I perceived that something was 
troubling the girl and discovered 
that it was shame for carrying a 
package in the street. Whereupon 
























I took it from her and carried it 


myself. Met with Mary Over- 
ton in a shop, and she greatly de- 
pressed because the winter is upon 
us. It is different with me, the cold 
weather delighting me greatly save 
in one respect, and that is that I 
must anoint my skin with creams 
and glycerine. To a bookshop, 
where a clerk did tell me that a cer- 
tain novel was reminiscent of Dick- 
ens, and so unwittingly ruined his 
sale, forasmuch as a person who did 
not read Dickens before he was fif- 
teen is not going to read him, or 
anything like him, after he is thirty. 
But I purchased A. E. Housman’s 
“Last Poems,” inspired and flawless 
as any I ever read. And I am among 
the few to be glad he has written 
so little, forasmuch as having done 
so has enabled him to write so well. 


December All the morning at writ- 
9th ing cheques, my heart 
exceeding heavy for that 
the hat which cost me so dear does 
not become me as it promised in the 
shop to do. Did on my brown 
silk gowne, and forth to a luncheon 
of sixteen females at Marge Booth- 
by’s, but not so happy as I might 
have been through feeling that the 
sempstress had somehow botched my 
raiment. The poet who wrote that 
a peace cometh from being well at- 
tired, which religion can never be- 
stow, knew whereof he spoke. And 
his statement holds good in reverse, 
too. This day did I begin to 
use red coloring on my lips. 
B. L. 


Ballade of a Dead Hour 


OW when the crowded hours 
slip by, 
Like tumbling water o’er a fall 
That sparkles in the sunlight sky 
And shimmers on beyond recail, 
Each moment holds me in the 
thrall 
Of Autumn, riotous in haste, 
But one is shrouded with a pal! 
For five o’clock’s a dreary waste 


Morn in its golden robe of light 
That calls me, singing, from my 


bed; 
Noon, when the drunken breezes 

fright 
Each maiden’s cheek to glowing 

red; 


Evening, in crimson splendor led 
By Bacchus to a wine-cup, laced- 

All are alive, but one is dead, 
For five o’clock’s a dreary waste. 


Once, I remember, shaded lights 
Crept softly on against the dusk 
Voices grew mellow in the night’: 
Approach, and daytime’s arid 
husk 
Was lost. A scent as deep as musk 
Rose from the glass before each 
taste. 
O Volstead! 
tusk ! 
For five o’clock’s a dreary waste 


Thine the serpent’s 


Envoy 
Gone are the drinks of cocktail hour, 
Bright gems in settings crystal- 
chaste ; 
And Autumn afternoons are dour, 
For five o’clock’s a dreary waste 
J. K. M. 


Who Killed the Last 
American? 

did it 

I killed 


“T,” said the Budget. “I 
with my financial wheedle. 
the Last American.” 

“IT killed him,” said Bolshevism. 
“T killed the Last American. I pet 
meated his social structure with m) 
virus ; I did it with my little Trotzky.”’ 

“I was the one who killed th: 
Last American,” said Immigration 
“With my hordes I overcame him; ! 
overwhelmed him utterly and com 
pletely—I, with my steamship graft!” 

And all the bells tolled for the Last 
American, who gasped to himseli 
and groaned with his dying breath: 

*’Twas I who did it! I let myself 
be killed. And all because I didn’t 
know how to save myself!” 
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Ruth Chatterton. 


hen the Queen condescends to put And since, to quote Will Shakespeare, you 
On common earth her gracious foot, Have lived “to add another hue 
Before Her Majesty is spread Unto the Rainbow” — quelque chose, 
A Carpet—freferably red. As the French say, ‘twixt Marie Rose 
But when to Stardom’s Throne you came And the, too subtile to express, 
And Broadway twinkled with your name, Elusive tint of La Tendresse, 
Fate ruled Red Carpets obsolete , Who can foretell what treasure blend 
And spread a Rainbow for your feet! Awaits you at the Rainbow's end? 
O.H 











Little Girl: 


= HIS is the living-room. Yes, 


it is cute, isn’t it? Of course 

it’s awfully small — but then it is 
cozy. Don’t you think, after all, it 
is the atmosphere that counts? Philip 
and I planned it all ourselves. 
We decided to have a real English- 
looking room with bookcases and 
old furniture and chintzes. I love 
chintz, don’t you? That rocking- 
chair doesn’t really belong in here 
but Philip’s uncle gave us that. Well, 
I suppose it isn’t bad when ycu get 
used to it. Now, over there, I want 
to have the bookcases. Of course 
Philip doesn’t get time to read much 
and I used to read a lot at school 
and everything, but I never kept 
any books. Still, when we get some 
books and have the cases made, it 
will look nice and homey, won’t it? 

e ¢ 6 

“This is where I am going to have 
my English desk—when I get it. I 
just put that table there to fill up 








Mother, wouldn’t it be better to typewrite that letter to Santa Claus? 


he won't be able to read your writin’. 


The Bride’s Apartment 


the space. I don't like that Mis- 
sion style much, but Philip’s moth- 
er’s cousin Mary gave us that. 
Philip’s people are just sweet, but— 
What? Well, I suppose some peo- 
ple do like that style. No, that 
couch isn’t English either. But 
Philip’s mother gave us that. I 
just love Philip’s people, but—well, 
I can cover it with chintz. 
x * * 

“Yes, isn't that a sweet picture? 
My Aunt Amy gave us that. I do 
love Whistler; it’s a picture of his 
mother. Of course it’s just a repro- 
duction—it isn’t the original. 

“And you see we have a fireplace. 
I do love open fireplaces. No, we 
can’t burn logs in it; but don’t you 
think an open fire is homey? Yes 
we think so, too. 

* * * 

“This is the dining-room. I have 
always waited an Italian dining- 
room with a refectory table and 








Maybe 


fruit in the middle and real candles. 

“Philip's mother gave us these 
things. She’s been perfectly marvel- 
ous to us, really. Of course, I don't 
really like this oak stuff—with the 
round table—but if we ever go to 
Italy— 

* * * 


“This is Philip’s dressing-room. 
I was so glad that he could have 
one. I wanted him to have just 
one room that would be all his own 
—just to keep his own things in. 

“Oh, no, those hat-boxes aren’t hi 
but I didn’t want them in our room. 
I hate to see boxes in a room, don't 
you? 

“That’s the sewing-machine Aunt 
Martha gave me. Oh, look out! 
I keep the vacuum cleaner in that 
corner; Philip’s always tripping 
over it. Yes, Philip just loves this 
room—and I do like him to have a 
place of his own. 

















“But are you sure he’s a police dog?” 

















“Positive, my dear; he’s always hanging around the kitchen.” 


“This is the guest-room. Of 
course it’s small, but it’s cozy, isn’t 
There wasn't room for a regu- 
bed. That cot is quite com- 
rtable—it’s narrow but comfori- 
ble. I wanted to put a regular bu- 
reau here. Still that little table is 
nough, except that it hasn't any 
awers. I meant to have new wall- 
iper in here too; but that purple 
n't bad, is it? And the room really 
n’t dark once you turn on the elec- 
ic light. My dear, you must come 
ind visit us some time. 


* * * 


“And this is our room. This is 
y bureau—and this is my dressing- 
Don’t you love it? Father 
rave us this suite. Yes, I think 
t's adorable. Philip’s people are 
just wonderful, but—Do you really 
ike the beds? I rather wanted four- 
posters—Colonial, you know. Still, 


table. 





I can put chintz bed-spreads on 
them. That’s my closet. I did want 
to get Philip a nice bureau and mir- 
ror for this room, but there simply 
wasn’t room for them; but he has 
part of a drawer in my bureau, and 
his brushes and things are in the 
bathroom. And then, of course, he 
has his own room. 


* * * 


“There's the bathroom — the 
maid’s room is off the kitchen—and 
—well—that’s all. It’s a small apart- 
ment, but it’s cozy, don’t you think? 
Of course it isn’t really complete 
yet, but I think with the English 
sitting-room and the Italian dining- 
room and all— well, it will be sort 
of cute, won't it? 

“T’m so glad you like it, my dear. 
Really? I’m awfully glad you do— 
well—we like it.” 


Fr. C. 


Song During Shortage 


T seven o'clock in the morn- 
A ing 
The man delivers the coal. 
There’s a bang and a crash and a 
rattle and a smash 
As it slides down into the hele. 
I spring out of bed in a twinkling 
And sing with a merry din, 
Hi lee, hi lo! for the joy I know 
When the coal slides into my bin. 
. 
At seven o’clock in the morning 
The man delivers the coal. 
There’s a whoosh and a bang and a 
rush and a whang 
As it slides down into the hole. 
The darn noise gives me a headache 
And it’s broken my sleep to boot, 
Oh, I’m mad to my soul when I hear 
the coal 
As it roars in my neighbor’s chute. 


B. I. 
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“What yo’ gwine to do wif dat thing?” 


“Dat’s a economical Christmas tree, Melinda. 


You see hit ain’t got so many branches fo’ 


to fill an’ hit’s mo’ in accordance, as it were, wif de state of ouah finances at de present moment.” 


Go-Getters, This Way! 
All Aboard for the Big Pep Parade 


HE Gorgeous Order of Inspired Go-Getters will 

hold its First Annual Love Feast this year on St. 
Valentine’s Day, at Amityville, N. Y. Close enough to 
the “Big. City” to keep in touch with things, but far 
enough away to be outside its bustle and rush. The 
Feast will last three days (there’s luck in odd numbers, eh 
fellows?) and it will be just “chock-full” of “pep” and 
Big Brother Boosts for Better Business Builders. 

The tentative program follows: 


First Day. Morning: Grand get-together and Hello- 
Neighbor Meeting. Overture, “Say it with Hearts and 
Flowers Waltz.” Opening prayer by Rev. Dr. Frank 
Crane. Reading of poem especially inspired for the oc- 
casion by Edgar A. Guest. Adjourn for luncheon. (Mem- 
bers will wear badges, showing their nicknames: “Eddy,” 
“Alex,” “Chief,” “Big Boy,” etc.) 

Afternoon: Conferences. Golf. 

tvening: Performance by the Roycroft Players, “A 
Message to Garcia.” 


Seconp Day. Morning: Address by Bruce Barton, 
“ ‘Circumstances ?’ Exclaimed Napoleon, ‘I Make Circum- 
stances!’ Are You a Napoleon?” Selection by Go-Get- 
*"Em Trio, “Footwork Makes the Head Work.” At 
noon each member will ring up another member, and 
offer to buy him a lunch, to go over some details. 


Golf. 


“pow-wow. 


Afternoon: Staff conferences, etc. 

Evening: Beefsteak dinner and general 
Roger W. Babson will give a performance of his trained 
charts, following which there will be a house orga 
recital. 


meetings, 


Turrp Day. Morning: Experience Meeting of 
Alumni Association of International Correspondence 
Schools. Exhibit of Coupon Checking by Bernard Ergle, 
who has read, checked, cut out and mailed 1738 adver 
tising coupons in five years, thereby raising his salary 
to $17.62 a week. Closing address by the President of 
the Rotary Club, “A Pollyanalysis of Bigger and Better 
Business for 1923.” Free cigars. 


Afternoon: Department surveys to gather up a few 
loose ends. Baseball game: High-Powered Executives 
vs. Pep-Plus Salesmen. Athletic carnival with Hand- 
shaking Contest, Desk-pounding Contest, Throwing the 
Bull, Running and Standing Back-Slapping, Obstacle 
Race, etc. Prizes of blue vases, bonus checks, and sub- 
scriptions to the American Magazine. 

Albert Lutch, of the local Kiwanis, will present each 
member with a handsome copy of Lincoln’s remark, 
“We Can Never Succeed Unless We Try,” and the con- 
vention will close with the Chautauqua Salute, with three 
long “It-shall-be-dones” on the end. A.C. M. A. 
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If the Author of “In American” Had Spent His 


Vacation with Horace on the Sabine Farm 











































Quis multa gracilis. 
Odes, 1, 5. 
HO was the guy I seen you with today? 
Oh, yes, I did, you might as well crash through. 
bet he had perfum’ry on him—say, 
| know that kind, I'll tell the world I do. 


Well, let him suffer. . . if he likes your line, 
\nd it’s some line, I got to grant you that, 
I'll never tell him diffrent; I got mine. 
ait till he hears you sayin’: “Here’s your hat.” 


| guess I’m lucky, for I might have took 
xu serious, with your blue-eyed baby stares. 
ow I'll be thankful every time I look 

.nd see those other dumbbells getting theirs. 


Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe. 
Odes, 1, 23. 


CHLOE, you got me wrong, I ain’t 
ie of these goofs that treats ’em rough, 
hat likes to see ’em scream and faint— 
here do you get that stuff? 
ay, you won’t always want to sit 
.round the house like some old hen. 
Some day you'll want to step a bit— 
low about me for then? 





Vixi puellis nuper idoneus. 
Odes, Lf 26. 
r ain’t sour grapes with me, I could of had 
Most any jane, when I was steppin’ out. 
| slung a nasty hoof . . . but say, that stuff 
on’t get a man nowhere, I'll say it don’t. 
[ dressed the part, but that’s all over now, 
\ll that swell scenery parking space for moths. 
t ain’t sour grapes, but if a certain dame 
Should sprain her ankle, would I cry? .. . 
Say, ask me! 
S. K. 


All I Know Is What I Read in the Papers 


Clemenceau has been here. It seemed like old times 
» have someone from Europe with a MESSAGE for us. 

I am glad his Propaganda was in regard to the last 
\Var and not drumming up trade for a new one. 

N. Y. always follows European styles. The Tiger 
rose at 5 a. m. and had Onion Soup for breakfast. I'll 
het that will stop some of these Society Birds from 
mitating them for a while. 

I don’t know which would be the hardest. To get a 
New Yorker up at 5 or to get him to inhale Onion Soup. 

Newberry has resigned from the Senate and gone back 
) his front Porch in Michigan to hiss every Ford that 
passes, 

A Lady was seated in the Senate. I think that is a 
sood idea; it draws people’s attention to that body of 
ur Government. 

She was only there for a day. That’s as long as a 
Lady could stand it. I wonder how long a Gentleman 
would last. 








The Serpent: But, Madam, be logical! Until 
Will R you have eaten this apple, how can you be expected 
ill Rogers. to know it was wrong to eat it? 





Lines 











Well, Henry Cabot Lodge still has It is unlucky for a man to light 


LADY in Portland, Me., admits 
A the Lowells to talk to. three cigarettes with one match, but 


that she has never been to the 








movies and has never heard of 
Hollywood. 
Congratulations would seem to 
be in order. 


L 
H. G. Wells was defeated for 
Parliament. Apparently § Mr. 
Britling saw through it. 

A. 
Now that Wells has _ been 
squelched politically, he’ll prob- 
ably follow the example of Lloyd 
George and write a book. 


The football season has been 
a great success. In no other 
year did the players drive the 
girl swimming champions out of 
the rotogravure sections so 
early. 
-L 

A book has just been published 
entitled, “What Prohibition Has 
Done to America.” This is not 
nearly so interesting as would 
be a book on what America has 
done to Prohibition. 


Baby-kissing is a favorite trick 
with candidates. It’s lucky for 
the candidates that babies can’t 
vote. 


The royal family of Greece 
by this time ought to know 
enough to keep. out of the 
reign. 

L 
Ambassador Harvey may not 
know whether women have souls 
or not, but he has found out 
they have tongues. 

Me 
A woman had her husband 
arrested because his love for her 
had cooled. She evidently 
thought it might grow warmer 
in the cooler. 

L 
Our country now has a new 
Congress for General Dawes to 
pick at. 


LL 
Mr. Volstead has been retired 
to private life and there isn’t a 
dry eye in the country. 

















SENATORIAL SNAPS 
Reed Smoot 


OUR qualities, dear Mr. Smoot,ah 
Well! They are approved by 
Utah. 
Whenever Congress is in session 
You seem your State’s complete 
expression; 
We feel its breezes and its highness 
And all its arid desert-dryness , 
With here and there a touch of sweet- 
ness 
Remindful of its sugar-beetness. 


With tireless tongue you tell the 
nation 

Of Utah's need for irrigation 

Till all the Senate cries, “Have pity. 


_Go back, we beg, to Salt Lake 


City! 
Go back where blaring bands will 
meet you 
And flags and flowers and 
friends will greet you, 
And arches with inscriptions cheery: 
“The People’s Choice! 
Good Mormon, Dearie” 
G.SC. 








if a woman lights one cigarette 
with three matches she is luckier 
than usual. 

LL 
The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Useless Giving is rais- 
ing its annual protest against the 
indiscriminate distribution of 
Christmas presents. Nevertlie- 
less, the sale of Tie Racks, 
Cozys and Tooth-Brush Cont: 
ers seems to be just about 
large as ever. 

-L 
Clemenceau has been obsery- 
ing the workings of Prohibition 
in this country. 
No wonder there is a smile 
on the face of the Tiger. 

-L 
The hero who recently tore 
his telephone loose from 
moorings, carried it to the home 
of the telephone operator, and 
shied it through her window, has 
one more duty to perform be- 
fore he dies. 
He should heave his radiator at 
the janitor. 

LL 
Was it an antecedent of Dr. 
Coué that prompted Napoleon 
to remark in the middle of 
his Russian campaign, “Every 
day in every way I am getting 
Warsaw and Warsaw”? 

+L 
A Swedish professor says races 
decay with prosperity. Over 
here prosperity decays with 
races. 

LL 
The newly-arrived spirit was 
investigating the Beyond. At 
the main chute to Hell it stood 
for some time, watching man 
after man take the jump. One 
thing in particular the spiri 
noticed: every man, as he 
started his drop, murmured 
lightly to himself, “Oh, a little 
of this sort of thing never hurt 
anybody.” 

L 
The orchards are making a last 
stand against Prohibition. 
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Practical Mathematics 


Problems to Perform While Waiting for the Coalman 


OUND travels 1,160 ft. a second. 
. If at 3.20 Pp. M. a human voice 
tters the sound “Volstead,” at what 
me will the hearer who is four 
et distant make a joke about Pro- 
ibition ? 
Mr. Skinnet has in his pocket 
» ten-dollar bills, three five-dollar 
ls, four one-dollar bills, and four 
ennies. When the collection is 
uunted the deacons find it amounts 
» $69.04. What proportion of the 
llection did Mr. Skinnet -give? 
low big is Mr. Skinnet’s heart? 
ow tight is his fist? Reduce to 
ractions. 
Anne is seven years old. She 
as lost seven teeth. Seven more 
re loose. When Anne is 7x7 
ears old how many teeth will she 
ave? What is the name of Anne’s 
ntist ? 
Mr. K. has a new automobile. 
cost him $700.00. His repair bill 
yr the summer was $108.12. Gas- 
ine in proportion. How many 
nes during the summer has Mr. 
offered to give the darn thing 
ay? How many times has he 


lied to his less fortunate friends 
about the comfort and convenience 
of owning a car? 


John has twenty cents. Tom has 
forty-four cents. Jane has only 
three cents. Their mother has gone 
away for the afternoon. When she 
comes home how much money will 
she spend on castor oil? Deduct 
subway fare and war tax. 

Mrs. D.’s telephone number is 
275 R. Mrs. M.’s is 275 J. How 
many times a day does Mrs. D. 
answer Mrs. M.’s calls? How many 
times a day does Mrs. M. answer 
Mrs. D.’s calls? What does each 
say when she hangs up? 

“The Education of Henry Adams” 
has 269 pages. “The Outline of 
History,” by H. G. Wells (in 2 
vols.), has over 1,200 pages. Both 
books are on the table in Mrs. 
Thingumabob’s library. Mrs. Thing- 
umabob said at the last bridge party 
she attended that she “just loved 
them—they were wonderful books! 
So inspirational !’” How many pages 
in the first book are uncut? How 
many in the second? 


= mcm, 





Fed Up 


Clara has one husband in Heaven, 
one in Colorado, one in California, 
and one in Chicago. Clara hasn't 
any children. What would their 
names be if she had some? 

Miss Ann Teak pays for her gen- 
eral assembly as follows: 

For permanent wave 


(quarterly) ........ $ 35.00 
For henna coloring ..... 20.00 
” rouge, etc., per month 12.00 

massage per week 5.00 


9 


clothes per annum 3,200.00 

The engagement of Miss A. Teak 
has just been announced to a rising 
young business man. What do you 
estimate Miss Teak’s annual income 
to be? Subtract income tax. Re- 
duce answer to rubles, marks, lire, 
and francs. Compare answer with 
age of Miss T. 

Arthur’s alarm clock loses ten 
minutes every five hours.. At eleven 
Pp. M. he set it to go off at six-thirty 
A. M. At what time would it have 
gone off if he hadn’t forgotten to 
release the silencer? 


C. 5. 
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A Smashing Republican Victory 


So Sounder Interprets the Recent Elections 





ASHINGTON, Dec. 12 — 

There is a popular impres- 
sion that the hardest work in a po- 
litical campaign occurs during the 
weeks immediately preceding elec- 
tion. Without wishing to belittle the 
energy expended by politicians dur- 
ing that period—statisticians figure 
that if directed into useful work it 
would more than double our national 
wealth—it is really as nothing com- 
pared to their efforts during the 
weeks that follow election day. 


For the Task of Interpreting 


the results of an election puts a 
heavy strain on even the best polit- 
ical minds of the losing side. I must 
admit that I myself have felt the 
wear and tear since Nov. 7. 

Yet I have shouldered the burden 
cheerfully, for I feel that it is really 
a solemn obligation to explain to the 
public just what it did at the polls. 


Consider Massachusetts 


where Senator Lodge almost got 
his fingers pinched squeezing back 
through the Senate door. A loose 
thinker might conclude that his plu- 
rality of 8000 or so, as against some 
33,000 in 1916, shows a certain les- 
sening in ardor for the eminent 
statesman and his work, whereas in 
point of fact it represents a tremen- 








dous personal triumph and complete 
endorsement of his record. 

I have not reasoned that out for 
myself; I take the statement just as 
it comes from reliable Republican 
sources. If he had actually been 
beaten I presume that his triumph 
would have been well-nigh over- 
whelming. 


But It Is Not My Purpose 


to deal with individuals. Senators 
Kellogg, Frelinghuysen (by the way, 
the President won't have anyone to 
play golf with if this sort of thing 
keeps on) and their companions in 
grief have probably made it quite 
plain by this time that their defeats 
were not due to any dissatisfaction 
with Congress but to the unusually 
heavy frosts in Alberta and the fall 
of the German mark. 

It is the election in the broader 
sense that interests me. Let us take 
the figures, cold, hot or lukewarm, 
as you prefer. According to my 
reckoning, the grand old party’s ma- 
jority in the Senate has been cut 
from 24 to 10, and in the House 
from 165 to 17. There the figures 
are, and I challenge my opponents 
to deny them. 


When I consider how much worse 
the results might conceivably have 
been, I cannot regard those figures 


Among the Re-elect. 


as other than a most impressive vote 
of confidence. 


Nor Should the Handicap; 


under which we fought be forgot- 
ten. Never was an election less 
clean. Our opponents, with regret- 
table lack of good sportsmanship, 
persisted in bringing up the record 
of the past Congress, and in drag- 
ging such matters as the Tariff Bill, 
Newberry, coal and taxes into what 
should have been a serious political 
discussion. Under those circum- 
stances, the great Republican vic- 
tory of 1922 assumes the magnitude 
of a veritable political upset. 


The Only Matter 


that remains to interpret is exactly 
who was upset. Not the majority 
party in Congress, to be sure, for as 
it proceeded from one splendid 
achievement to another it had plenty 
of warning of what was going to 
happen. Nor the Democratic party, 
for it has had similar experiences 
not so long ago and must have 
known what to expect. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
only one likely to be at all upset is the 
Voter who thought, in his foolish 
way, that he was going to improve 


the conduct of the nation’s business 
by registering this little complaint. 
Sounder. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh (to Queen Elizabeth): 1 should say I won't take you home now! If you're 


tired you sit here and I'll dance with Margery! 


**A Calendar from Mother!” 


Wherein Is Shown Why It Is More Blessed to Give than Receive 


uur family, a gift whose precise 
ture is discovered before Christ- 
is considered a dismal failure. 


't open till Christmas” is more 
ly observed than the Ten Com- 


ments. This element of sus- 
is developed to perfection and, 


to the moment before kissing 


mother on the forehead, one 
it distinguish a necktie from a 
la. This, of course, entails a 
f ingenious wrapping with the 
ssue-paper and hours of patient 
ce behind closed doors—any- 
ho has tried to disguise a rock- 


orse will appreciate this. 
* * * 


rave little Roscoe one last year 


| must say he was very good 
it. Its upper was very well 


ed but the legs and rockers did 


‘st a rocking-horse, and although 
oe rocked on it long before its 
icter was officially unveiled, he 
the tact to restrain his “Whoa” 
afterwards. Then there are other 
‘cies one cannot guard against. 


When a burly drayman appears at 

the door and asks Father where “this 

—desk goes,” the latter no longer ex- 

pects the diamond shirt-studs; and 

Mother just has to look excited when 

the box marked “Brentano” comes. 
* * * 

I remember last year Arthur had 
just a terrible time with the Estey 
Residence Organ for Muriel. .It ar- 
rived three days before time. Muriel 
caught Arthur and the men, with 
their arms full of pipes, trying to 
sneak into the cellar and thought Ar- 
thur had bought a still. She raised 
an awful rumpus but good old Arthur 
stood it like a martyr. Muriel’s con- 
trition on finding out was touching. 

ae 3 

I know a man who is a perfect 
trickster at disguising gifts and pro- 
longing the suspense. Last year he 
bought his wife a very valuable opal 
ring and packed it in a large crate 
with hundreds of little bundles of 
paper. To make it more intriguing 
he took the ring out of its case and 


wrapped both separately so that if 
his wife found the case first and 
thought her search completed, it 
would only start her digging with re- 
newed ardor. She found the case 
all right, but the ring must have been 
thrown out with the paper. 
* * * 

Young children are awfully hard 
to please; they are getting more and 
more jaded every year. I bought a 
jumping-jack for little Edith, aged 
five, who gave the customary squeals 
while it was being unwrapped and 
then stood looking at it in an unde- 
cided way. “You see,” I explained, 
“you pull the string like this and its 
legs go up and then, you see, they— 
they go down again,” I ended weakly. 
Edith gave me a long stare, pulled 
the string once or twice, and then 
laid the toy upon the table without 
audible comment. Nine-year-old Har- 
old liked it, though. “Looks like it’s 
doing the Chicago,” he explained. / 
was never like that when a child— 

(Continued on page 29) 








My Husband Says 


HAT we must make it a point to 
be nice to his Aunt Julia on his 
father’s side. 

For even if she is awfully rich, she 
is just a poor lonely old lady after all, 
with no children or anybody. And 
~ she hasn’t even any pets. 

She says she thinks her nephew makes altogether too 
much of a pet of me. 

But my husband says she inherits a rotten disposition 
from her mother’s side. 

She came ‘to lunch unexpectedly one rainy day last 
week; and I wanted to make the table bright and at- 
tractive for her, and she hates china birds and mirrors 
and things like that. And I had no cut flowers, so I put 
a stunning old red rose, that I used to wear on a big 
hat with a drooping brim, in a bowl of water, and stood 
fresh catnip around the edge for a touch of green. The 
color ran from the rose and my husband said it looked 
like a hemorrhage and I thought it looked lovely too. 

Katie let our Angora cat in. He had been chasing 
leaves over the lawn and some of them stuck to him. 

He is awfully cunning and he jumped up on the table 
and sat down beside the catnip. 

My husband said “My God!” and his Aunt Julia said 
she thought she had detected a long hair in her soup and 
now she was sure of it. 

But I’m sure Tiddlewinks wouldn't have jumped up on 
the table if he hadn’t wanted to. 


It was his catnip anyway. h. &. S. 








The Conqueror 


TRANGE—is it not? 
their power and pride, 

While He, the lowly-born, is King whom they once 
crucified ! 

Where’er to-morrow’s sun shall dawn o’er seas and |ands 
far-flung, 

The name of Christ shall rise to God, and Christmas 
hymns be sung. 


The Czsars pass, shorn of 


Two thousand years! Where echoes now a chant to 
Persian god, 

Or pagan prayer of peoples who felt the Roman rod? 

Who bends to Druid deities, who worships Wodin’s name? 

As sunshine routeth shadows they vanished when He 


came ! 


The star that led the errant seers was not revealed to 





them 
Who crooked the knee to emperors, and knew not 
Bethlehem ; 
But regnant Rome—where is it? Where reign the gods 
of Greece? 
The world is lost to Cesar—it hails the Prince of Peace! 
E. S. V 
How amusing is one’s self-importance when one re- 


members that the graveyards are filled with dear dead 
Indispensables ! 




















—_ 





“Bobbie, how’d you like your daddy to give you a brand-new baby sister for Christmas?” 
“Aw no, Doctor! He gave me two of those already, and they’re no good anyhow.” 
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Agitated Manager: Say, don’t you know that you shouldn’t whistle in the lobby 
like that? 











ill. 


“Boss, I ain’t whistlin’. I’se pagin’ Missus Jones’ dawg.” 


Before and After Taking 
A Modern Child’s Christmas Story 


“| HAT would you like for Christmas, Oswald?” 


asked Mr. Spinner of his six-year-old son. “Santa 


Claus was at my office to-day and wanted to know.” 

The information, while it excited Oswald, seemed by 
no means to take him unprepared. 

“Did he really come to see you?” he asked brightly. 

Mr. Spinner’s glance may have wavered somewhat but 
he stuck earnestly to his story. 

“\Well, then,” responded his son, “I have it all written 
out here.” He produced a paper upon which a rather 
comprehensive list of misspelled suggestions was entered 
in a juvenile hand. 

Mr. Spinner looked it over. 

“I'll show him this. Although of course you under- 
stand, Oswald, that he can’t let you have everything 
you've mentioned. He told me that he had so many per- 
sons to look after this year he couldn’t possibly give every- 
body everything that was wanted.” 

“lll leave it to Santy,” said Oswald, as a good boy 
should. “He is so kind and generous that I know he 
will give me as much as he thinks I should have.” 





Christmas had come and gone as Christmasses do. 
Oswald was seated on the library floor looking over the 
presents which the day had brought him. His father 
glanced at him with a benevolent smile. 

“Santy was pretty good to you, wasn’t he, Oswald?” 
he asked. 

Oswald hesitated and then with an air of realizing that 
the truth must be told, answered: 

“Father” (with a note of pity in his voice), “I don’t 
want you to be too much disappointed at what I am 
going to tell you. But I had to do it sooner or later; 
it really hurts me more than it will you.” His voice 
trembled somewhat as he spoke. “It has been more than 
a year since I have believed in that old Santa Claus myth. 
But you seemed to be getting so much happiness and fun 
out of thinking that I was still deceived that I couldn't 
bear to tell you. 

“However,” added the child, hoping to soften the blow 
which seemed to have left his parent in a state of be- 
wilderment, “I am very well satisfied with the presents 
which you provided for me.” 1. &. & 
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DECEMBER 14, 1922, 


Lon‘ion Offices, 


HE remedies 

that Old Doctor 
Sabertooth proposes 
for the disorders of 
Europe seem not to 
be acceptable to the 
mind of the United 
States, but the doctor 
himself is very acceptable indeed. 
He is a very engaging old practi- 
tioner, honest, cheerful, and seems 
to bare his mind to public inspection. 
He believes in the old-fashioned 
means of keeping the peace, alliances 
and armed troops, and prefers as 
heretofore to stick to them unless he 
can get an offer of something obvi- 
ously better. He would bind together 
a few powerful nations if he could 
find them to keep Europe in order. 

The American mind is not hospit- 
able to that idea. It does not be- 
lieve that peace induced by select 
alliances will serve the present turn. 
The interests of nations change, 
their feelings about one another 
change, and alliances dissolve. The 
American idea seems still to be that 
all the nations, not a few strong ones, 
but all of them who want to come 
in, must get together to keep the 
peace, if it is to be kept. 

But though M. Clemenceau’s speci- 
fic proposals do not seem to find 
much acceptance, his visit is doing 
good. He has brought us back to 
discussion of Europe and of our duty 
to the world. He has filled the news- 
papers with that subject. It is the 
great subject for us to discuss, more 
urgent than any other. When he 
makes a proposal and it is discussed, 
and American opinion seems to be 
against it, that in itself is a gain. 
He is that much nearer to the idea 
that the United States will back. He 
excites hardly any animosity. When 
he calls for “conversations,” that at 
least is the expression of a reason- 
able desire. There should be “con- 
versations.” There should be dis- 
cussion of the affairs of the world in 
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which the United States is included. 
Ambassador Child at Lausanne has 
given evidence that the Harding ad- 
ministration can find something to 
say if it wants to, and what it has 
said there is all to the good. “Show 
Mr. Hughes an oil-well,” says the 
World, “and he will show you a 
policy.” There is something in that 
scoff, but all the same the observa- 
tions of our observers at Lausanne 
have demonstrated that the Harding 
administration really is aware that 
Europe exists, and that the United 
States still has an interest in what 
goes on there. 

It was to stimulate that interest 
and make it more active that M. 
Clemenceau came here. His Gov- 
ernment is. not helping him in his 
errand by threatening to seize the 
Ruhr, for that would give a black 
eye to all American concern for 
France. 


Qo DA & 


RELAND is suffering tragically 

from over-development of the will. 
It is much too full of people who 
must have what they want and can- 
not wait for it. When they are de- 
nied, they take to murder and at a 
pinch to self-destruction. Six~ years 
of guerrilla warfare seems to have 
thoroughly demoralized a lot of the 
Irish boys just coming to manhood. 
In fighting the English any kind of 
killing or destruction that helped the 
cause was encouraged. When the 
English quit, the irregular Republi- 
cans pursued the same methods with 
the Free Staters, killing anybody, and 


destroying anything, that seemed 
good to them. 
When Childers was _ captured, 


what to do with him was a perplex- 
ing problem. Finally, after a trial, 
he was shot. William Cosgrave, the 
President of the Dail, says that such 
executions “are a deterrent and not 
and he is hopeful 


a punishment,” 
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about conditions in Ireland and 
thinks, that they are at their worst 


just now and will have begun to 
mend before New Year's. 

Colonel, Harvey has been quoted 
as saying that the people in Europe 
are so dead tired of killing that it 


will be impossible to start any great 
war in this world for years to come. 
Perhaps even in Ireland the Irish 
will get tired of killing one ano:her, 
or will make so much progress in it 
that the surviving incurables can be 
treated in asylums. 


SSoSCSSSEG.: 


EANWHILE one _ observes 

that Senator Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts has written to Attorney- 
General Daugherty demanding fed- 
eral prosecution of the Ku Klux 
Klan under the conspiracy laws. It 
will be recalled that Senator Walsh, 
though accredited to Massachusetts, 
has shown himself at times as the 
Senator for Ireland. When he ob- 
jects to the Ku Klux Klan the infer- 
ence is that the Irish do not 
like it. Most orderly people dis- 
like it, but since the Fascisti came 
to the fore so strong in Italy and 
took over the government, the 
interest in the Klan has been growing, 
so that people begin to wonder 
whether under its absurdities, its ri- 
diculous disguises and its disposition 
to meddle with things it. ought to 
let alone, it is the faulty expression 
of some important political impulse. 
If the Klan would throw away its 
nightgowns and its conical night- 
caps and its masks, and put out its 
views where honest people could 
read them, they might be read. There 
is a great deal of political dissatis- 
faction in this country. To turn one 
of the existing parties out of office 
and put the other in gives it only 
limited relief. That is why even the 
Ku Klux Klan is interesting. 

E. S. M. 
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By the Old Milne Stream 


T was, in a way, unfortunate that Mr. Milne started 

out with a reputation for being whimsical. Now, 
if he happens to want to write a play which makes sense, 
his admirers nod in an elfin manner to each other and 
murmur: “Delightful, delightful!” over perfectly con- 
ventional passages, and his detractors growl: “Well if 
that’s whimsical, so is the New York Times.” 

Mr. Milne never intended “The Lucky One” for a 
whimsy. In fact, it comes rather close to tragedy. And 
yet it took one whole act to disabuse the whimsy-hunters 
in the audience of the impression that they were seeing 
something which would be described in the morning 
papers as “gossamer.” 

The author is partly to blame for this, having written 
what we hope will be the last scene of its kind to be 
produced this year—one of those English country-house 
family gatherings, in which the young folks bounce in 
and out and fling themselves on divans saying “top-hole,” 
while the old ‘uns sit back and make cynical remarks 
which never come off quite so neatly as they should. 
There was a time when we rejoiced in such scenes and 
longed to be a son in one of those English country houses 
where everyone was handsome and witty, but now the 
reaction is beginning to set in. Maybe another one next 
year, when we are fresh, but piease no more just now! 








FTER the first act, however, “The Lucky One” 

ceases to be anything but straightforward drama, 
with only one venture into a frolicsome mood which is 
about as gossamer as a strip of gunny-sack. It is a new 
sensation to have to wince at Milne, but when the young- 
er son offers some sporting suggestions to his brother on 
how to pass the time in jail, the general feeling seems 
to be that a joke’s a joke. 


“The Lucky One” is based on a splendid idea which 
bursts through the clouds toward the end of the play, 
namely, that the handsome man who has had popularity 
and success all his life may very possibly be a decent 
chap in spite of it all, while the unlucky brother, for 
whom things have never fallen right, may be a bum 
sport and generally deserving of just about what he has 
got. It isn’t done quite so well as most of the Theatre 
Guild productions have been done recently, and it isn’t 


a companion-piece to “Mr. Pim Passes By,” but it is 
worth seeing. 


. HE Romantic Ace,” the first of the two Milne 

plays produced within one week, may best be 
described perhaps by a little word of our own, “gossa- 
mer.” In common with most of Milne’s plays, it is so 
gossamer that at times there is just nothing there at 
all, and, after all—well, I mean, $2.75 is $2.75. 

But, for the most part, “The Romantic Age” is very 
pleasant, and sometimes a great deal more than that. 
Margalo Gillmore as the romantic young lady has a 
rare opportunity to use with charming comedy effect 
that intense seriousness which is her forte, and Leslie 
Howard makes the combination prince-stockbroker just 
what Mr. Milne must have had in mind. His scene 
with the boy Ern is exactly what we have in mind when 
we think of Milne, and if we are a little subdued in our 
emotions over the play itself, it is because (and this is 
the first time we have breathed it to a soul) we have 
never yet seen a play by Milne which lived up to what 
we as one of the original Milne fans in this country 
feel we have a right to expect from him after reading 
his pages in Punch. 
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OR some reason or other we got several hearty 

laughs out of “The Texas Nightingale.” Jobyna 
Howland had a great deal to do with it, with her robust 
and ingratiating comedy, although Zoe Akins, the author, 
having emerged from the purple shades of romanticism, 
has furnished Miss Howland (and Percy Helton, as her 
ameeba-like son) with some genuinely funny lines to 
work with. And Cyril Keightley, after safely mastering 
an early scene in which he has to explain to his bosom 
friend all the antecedent action in the “as-you-already- 
know-I-am-the-ex-husband-of-Mme. C a na v a-the-opera- 
singer” manner, soon dispels the illusion that he is 
Norman Trevor in “Enter Madame” and helps make it 
a generally enjoyable evening. 


363, 


AVING avoided seeing as many preceding Hamlets 

as I possibly could, I am in no position to offer any 
very valuable comment on the Hamlet of John Barrymore. 
All that I can say is that while watching him I understood 
“Hamlet” for the first time, and for the first time felt 
any personal contact with a character from Shakespeare 
on the stage. Consequently it was the first time that I 
have not been bored stiff at a Shakespearian production. 


I doubt if this is very high praise under the circumstances, 
but it is from the heart. mm 6. oe 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily 
newspapers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


East of Suez. Eltinge—Torrid emotion- 
al ma, giving Florence Reed, as_ the 
a vamp, every home-wrecking oppor- 


Fool. Times Square.—Christ’s teach- 
dernized and set forth in excessively 
dr c trappings. 


Sam H. Harris.—Reviewed in 


I ilet. 
th 1€ 

Hospitality. Forty-Eighth St.—The Equity 
Plavcrs in a new sort of “mother play.” 


I: Is The Law. Ritz.—To be reviewed next 


T Last Warning. K/law. — Something 
ne n mystery plays. 
Lstening In. Bijou—To be _ reviewed 
lat 
Love Child. George M. Cohan’s.— 


Fr : drama dealing with all the more 
pc r emotions. 


Loyalties. Gaiety.—A straightforward 
play of absorbing interest. 

The Lucky One. Garrick.—Reviewed in 
th ssue. 

The Merchant of Venice. Lyceum.—To 
be :eviewed later, 

Rain. Maxine Elliott’s—A grim and gor- 
ge presentation of the truth that all men 
are ike when they get their collars off. 


Je e Eagels excellent as the prostitute who 
pr $ it. 

Rose Bernd. Longacre.—Ethel Barrymore 
as ‘he troubled peasant girl in Hauptmann’s 


ly. 


R. U. R. Frazee.—Showing 
fashion what will happen to our 


in a highly 


ex ng 
civ lization if we keep on reducing humanity 
to terms of machinery. 

Six Characters in Search of an Author. 
F ess.—Like nothing you have ever seen 
betore, but don’t let that keep you away. 


Whispering Wires. Forty-Ninth St. — 
Disclosing a neat method of murder. 

The World We Live In. Fifty-Ninth St.— 
A hitter satire on modern life, slipped over 
in spectacular manner by means of insect 
characters. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Abie’s Irish Rose. Republic—And then 
there are the people who like this. 
The Awful Truth. Henry Miller —Ina 
Cl.ire and Bruce McRae in divorce comedy 
which is very easy to listen to. 

The Beotleggers. Thirty-Ninth St.—To be 
reviewed next week. 


ashions’ for Men. National.—To be re 


vir wed next week. 


_ Kiki. Belasco.—Lenore 
forgetable cocotte. 


Ulric as the un- 


Merton of the Movies. Cort.—A_ success- 
dramatization of the book, with Glenn 
Hunter adding a note of poignant pathos. 


Mike Angelo. Morosco.—To be reviewed 
er. 


The Old Soak. Plymouth.—Anti-Prohibi- 
thon Late yes from a horrible but ingratiat- 
ing example. 


The Romantic Age. Comedy.—Reviewed 


in this issue. 


So This Is London. Hudson.—British 
and American characters acting according to 
the best funny-paper traditions. 


The Texas Nightingale. 


Empire.—Re- 
v.ewed in this issue. 


_The Torch Bearers. Vanderbilt. — A 
hilarious evening for anyone who has been 
through amateur dramatics. 
Why Men Leave Home. 
room play with a moral. 


Morosco.—Bed- 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


. Better Times. Hippodrome.—Good and 
ig. 
Blossom Time. Century.—Real music 


which is showing them all up. 


The Bunch and Judy. Globe.—To be re- 
viewed next week. 

Chauve-Souris. Century Roof.—Russian 
veudevills artists in naive and brilliant child’s- 
play. 

_The Gingham Girl. Earl Carroll._—Very 
nice. 


Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert.— 
Good for the eyes, with several coarse laughs 
from Savoy and Brennan and Jack Hazzard. 


The Lady in Ermine. Ambassador.—Reg- 





ulation comic opera elaborately presented. 
_ Little Nellie Kelly. Liberty.—Fast-mov- 
ing. 

Liza. Daly’s.—-Negro show, to be reviewed 
later. 


Music Box Revue. Music Box.—Elaborate 
setting for Irving Berlin’s music and a con 
stantly improving program. 

Our Nell. 
later. 


Nora Bayes—To be reviewed 


Sally, Irene and Mary. Casino.—A good 


popular show. 


Springtime of Youth. Broadhurst.—Typi 


cal musical comedy, 


Up She Goes. Playhouse.—Frank Craven's 
old “Too Many Cooks’ turned into a musi 
cal show with considerable success. 

The Yankee Princess. Knickerbocker.— 
Imported score which is above the average 
and well sung. 


Ziegfeld Follies. 


Rogers makes it worth your 
like Will Rogers. - 


New Amsterdam.—Will 
while if you 


CU bor) 
Hoovers 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No. 54. The Scott Family return with the day’s catch, 





Ichabod Crane Up to Date 











The Rector 


N Lilac Street, where I was born, 
Two clergymen reside, 

But one of them is sad and worn 
\Vhile one is puffed with pride; 
They hold the very self-same views 

About the Gentiles and the Jews 
\nd Life and Love and Liquor; 
They also draw the self-same pay, 
But Mr. Gray is Rector Gray, 
\Vhile Green is just a Vicar.: 
And that’s the trouble in the case; 
| do not say they bicker, 
But you should see the Rector’s face 
hen some one calls him “Vicar”’; 
And how the Vicar smiles and sings, 
\nd shines like some reflector, 
When persons not in touch with 
things 
Refer to him as “Rector.” 


= 


o, do not ask me what it means, 
And which of them will join the 
Deans, 

\nd which the Bishops quicker; 
Don't ask the Vicar why he writhes 
When anybody speaks of tithes— 

It only makes him sicker; 

You'd better take it, child, from me, 
For some high cause we cannot see 
It is more glorious to be 

A Rector than a Vicar; 

But if you ask (and this you can) 
Why I am not a clergyman, 
But rather chose to lead the van 

Of England's stamp-collectors— 
| had the chance, I need not say, 
But no, I could not see my way 
lo be a Vicar for a day 


While other men were Rectors. 
A. P. H. 





Gter 


“But you should see the Rector’s fave 
when someone calls him ‘Vicar.’” 
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“Beaver!” 


Edibles in English 


ANISHMENT of French words 

from menus has been recom- 
mended by members of the Interna- 
tional Restaurant Association assem- 
bled in Washington. What effect 
will this have on the Algonquin 
Lunch Club? the vehicular tunnel ? 
H. G. Wells? 

Personally we are strongly opposed 
to the sacrilege. We prefer French 
bills-of-fare to Russian novels, Ro- 
man numerals, and Irish tenors. We 
have always felt them to be as safe 
as the pitcher of water on the lecture 
platform; as impregnable as a Miche- 
lin tire. In our humble opinion the 
Restaurant Association is hitting 
dangerously close to the belt. 

Our interest in French menus has 
been chiefly a sporting one. We 
have always had an adventurous feel- 
ing when saying a@ufs embonpoint 
instead of saying ham and eggs, 
cocotte mignonne instead of spinach, 
and planchette Coué instead of ham- 
burger well done. Sometimes we 
don’t get quite what we expect, but 
that makes it all the more exciting. 

Ordering a meal should be as ex- 
hilarating as a game of golf or a 
cross-word puzzle. It threatens to 
become so easy that even the wealthy 
will be able to make an intelligent 
stab at it. The Vanderschwepps will 
no longer be obliged to sneak across 
the street from the Ritz to a lunch 





counter which flaunts the sign, “Not 
responsible for hats, coats, and um- 
brellas’’ when Paddy, the only waiter 
in on their secret, is vacationing in 
Jersey City. 

Furthermore it will mean a danger- 
ous frigidity in European relations. 
Mrs. Hattie de Cerise has already 
said that she would register her pro- 


test in the matter by not going 
abroad next summer. This will 
mean that thirty-eight dependent 


relatives will stay at home with her. 
These will influence approximately 
five hundred families in New York 
who will spread the movement to 
seven thousand more families 
throughout the country. . The senti- 
ment will invade Washington, and 
then what will happen to the Lau- 
sanne Conference and gray spats? 


There seems to be some confusion 


in the International R. A. and we 
hope that it is a good sign. Accord- 
ing to bulletins recently received 


Germany is trying to-injure France, 
the U. S. hopes to keep the wets 
drinking synthetic gin until they all 
perish, Japan and Italy are drawing 
up menus of their own for propa- 
ganda purposes, and France is doing 
her best to forget Siki. 

To save time and trouble we ad- 
vise everyone to vote the straight 
cosmopolitan ticket. F. W. B. 





* 





John Drew’s Fifty Years 
HAT a dreadful young man ! 
I wonder what he will be like 
when he grows up.” 
This was the first speech addressed 
to John Drew when as a youth of 
nineteen he made his de- 
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(Dutton), is that of the draina at the 
highest level it has touched in this 
country before or since. 

At no time in the records of the 
American stage has there been a 
finer exposition of. both the spirit 
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N respect of Mr. Arnold Ben- 

nett’s “Lilian” (Doran), the | 
said about it the better, Whik 
negligible book can do no ha 
to so well-established a reputat 
as Mr. Bennett's, this one will ca 
a great many peo; 





but as an actor at the 
Arch Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, then under 
the management of his 
mother who, having cast 
herself in the part of a 
maid in this scene to 
give her son confidence, 
was so annoyed at his 
self-possession that she 
interpolated the lines 
quoted above, seeking, 
with the three-ply incon- 
sistency of woman, ac- 
tress and mother com- 
bined, to counteract the 
very expression she was 
there to inspire. 

The role in which 
young Mr. Drew made 
this, his first appearance, 
was that of Plumper, a 
character whose coolness 
and assurance gives to 
the play its title, “Cool 
as a Cucumber,” and this 
is what a Philadelphia 
critic wrote next day of 
his performance — “If 
Mr. Drew had been a 
little more nervous, a lit- 











tle less sure of himself, 
we should have been bet- 
ter pleased.” The con- 
sciousness of the artist 
mother is to be understood 





OUR LITERARY CENSORS 
Thomas B. Wells, 
Editor of Harper’s Magazine 





with the present revi: 
er, to wonder how 
came to write it at 
As the story of a you 
London typist who m: 
a success of pleasing 
contains several unr 
sonable and improbal 
elements. I feel it 1 
duty to point this out, Ic 
some of our own you 
women in Lilian’s situ 
tion be influenced to ru 
off to the Riviera wit 
their employers in the ex 
pectation of returning to 
lady it over the oth: 
girls at the office and t 
look up layettes. 

Of course Mr. Ber 
nett is the antonym f{: 
Nazareth. It would lx 
impossible for him t 
write anything that didn't 
have something good i: 
it. The good part oi 
“Lilian” is the argument 
put up by Felix Grig 
in persuading Lilian to 
elope with him. Th 
eighth chapter is herewith 
recommended to ever y 
man over forty who is 
planning an assault on 
the heart of a younger 








and pardoned but such misplacing of 
values on the part of the critic only 
goes to show how little the breed has 
changed in the last fifty years. 
Overconfidence on the part of a 
beginner is supposed by the people 
of the stage to bode ill for the fu- 
ture success of that beginner. If 
this is the rule then never did rule 
receive proof through a more bril- 
liant exception. Mr. Drew’s fifty 
years as an actor constitute an al- 
most unbroken chain of artistic suc- 
cesses, and the period of the theatre’s 
history covered by his book of mem- 
ories, “My Years on the Stage” 


and technique of dramatic art than 
in these years, and certainly there 
never has been a more winning and 
convincing exponent than John 
Drew of what is best in the high 
comedy of manners from Petruchio 
to Sir Christopher Deering—from 
Orlando to the Duke of Killicrankie. 

And the glamour of the golden 
age of American Drama is happily 
reflected in the mirror of this narra- 
tive whose valuable records and 
commentaries, together with the di- 
rectness and good style of its telling, 
place it at the head of all the per- 
sonal dramatic histories of late years. 


woman. 


LL IN A LIFETIME,” by 

Henry Morgenthau ( Double- 
day, Page). Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, writing of local prejudices 
against people of another community, 
told how the boys of Cambridge re- 
garded the “Portchucker” from a 
neighboring district as an outlander 
whose visits were objected to by vari- 
ous manifestations of disapproval. 
The origin of this antagonism, ex- 
pressed in England by the familiar, 
“E’s a furriner, ’eave ’arf a brick at 
im,” was not, he thought, in the no- 

(Continued on page 31) 

















“ HAT he can see in her is 
beyond me. She’s the kind 
of woman, my dear, who quotes 


Browning on the slightest provo- 
cation. In fact, she'll quote him 
without any provocation. And Bob 
says that it won’t take Nelson Mit- 
chell long to get fed up on that. Did 
I take that in my own hand?” 

I told him right then and 
there that he had me wrong. I’m 
sure I don’t know what type he’s 
used to, but when it comes to com- 
peting with any Continental ideal 
he may have set up—he’s been over 
there ever since the war, you know, 
and can barely make change in 
our money—I’m 100% American 
every time. Don’t look! I dropped 
a card face up.” 

t was the second fitting, and you 
know how discouraging that always 
is. I stuck out in all the wrong 
places, and that deadly glare showed 
up every physical defection that I 
possess. My hair even looked dyed. 
I had to shut my eyes in order to get 
through it without bursting into 
tears. But it turned out all right. 
About the best-looking dress I ever 
had, in fact. Give us all the honors.” 

“She’s owed me seven dollars ever 
since last April, and I’m sure she’s 
forgotten it, because I’ve lost to her 
several times since, and she’s. cheer- 
fully accepted my money without a 
word. I don’t like to remind her of 


Son 






Horatias at the Bridge 


LIFE : 


it, and yet I'll always have a black 
mark against her in my mind until 
she pays up. What's the score?” 

“Of course my French is nothing 
wonderful, but it’s just as good as 
Lucia’s, so you can imagine how ir- 
ritating it is to me for her to say 
everything over after me, just as 
if I'd been mispronouncing whole- 
sale. I don’t think she has any idea 
how much she does it, but I’m not 
going to let her remain too long in 
the dark. If this finesse doesn’t work, 
I am going to cut my throat.” 

“Tll be glad when the modern 
novelists get through with the hearts 
and minds of young people. I sup- 
pose the rising generation is always 
important and aggressive and all 
that, but I’m hanged if I think it’s 
interesting. After all these revela- 
tions about flappers, lead me to a 
nice, quiet novel laid in an old peo- 
ples’ home. That’s what you get, 
partner, for taking me out in a mi- 
nor suit.” 

“When the customs officer asked 
her if she had declared everything, 
she told him she certainly had. That 
it wasn’t worth her while to risk 
the clutches of the law for the sake 
of a few dollars. And all the time 
she was waving that lorgnette she 
bought in Florence right in his face. 
Here comes the food. How many 
calories are there, do you think, in 
a caviar sandwich ?” B. L. 
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“I won't drink anything ina place called 
the Pretty Pansy.” 


Redeem the Tea Rooms 


WICE I have passed the “Lone 

Wolf” tea room with friends and 
they have said they did not think the 
“Lone Wolf” was a very good name 
for a tea room. I suppose they think 
it should be called the “Tweenie 
Weenie” or the “Dotted Swiss.” 

I am rather fond of tea. It is at 
least no worse than water, and it has 
temperature one way or the other, 
according to the season. But there 
is hardly anything more infuriating 
than the names they are now giving 
tea rooms in and about New York— 
the “Ferny Nook,” the “Anzmia,” 
the “Bluebell,” the “Tootsie Wootsie,” 
the “Tiny Tim.” 

Hell! 

What he-man or she-woman who 
has troubles to drown wants to drown 
‘em in a place called the “Tweenie 
Weenie” ? Or who wants to celebrate 
anything at the “Dotted Swiss”? 

Let’s name our tea rooms all over. 
The “Lone Wolf” isn’t bad. Let's 
see one called the “Hairy Ape.” And 
let's have a “Rhinoceros” tea room, 
and a “Scarlet Fever,” and, to coun- 
teract the nook tendency, let’s have 
one called the “Western Hemi- 
sphere,” and what about a “Panther” 
tea room, and a “Noisy Gulp” and a 
“Jack Dempsey” ? 

A fellow could walk right up to 
tea rooms with names like that with- 
out hiding behind his parasol. 

D. H. 





CHRISTMAS is a tiie when one 


finds out how e some of one’s 
close frien re, 


SoME women have good husbands ; 
others married the men they wanted. 





Tie SILENT DRAMA 


“Tess of the Storm 


Country” 


HE value of revivals is doubt- 
ful. Pictures and Plays which 
caused veritable furores ten years 
ago and then passed quietly into the 
hazy realms of memory, are apt to 
look foolish when resurrected, dusted 
off and held up again before the 
critical gaze of the public. 

Many dramas, of course, are sturdy 
enough to outlive the age in which 
they were born—even to outlive the 
civilization which produced them. 
But there are few motion pictures 
which can achieve this distinction. 

“Tess of the Storm Country” was 
one of the corner stones upon which 
Mary Pickford’s reputation was built. 
It was produced at the time when 
people were first beginning to ob- 
serve that, after all, the motion pic- 
tures were still in their infancy—and 
it was a huge hit. 

Now Miss Pickford has produced 
it again, expending upon it all the 
talents—histrionic, directorial and 
photographic—which the cinema has 
developed since “Tess’s” first ap- 
pearance. No one can deny that she 
has made a beautiful picture of it, or 
that John S. Robertson’s treatment 
of the story is not one hundred per 
cent. better than the direction in the 
original. But the plot of the piece 
creaks with age. The situations in 
the narrative have been used so often 
since their first appearance by Miss 
Pickford and her numerous imitators, 
that they are now painfully trite. 


HERE is one unusual scene in 
“Tess of the Storm Country.” 
The hero is engaged in a fist fight with 
the burly villain, with Miss Pickford 
on the side-lines lending vocal moral 


a 


support. The villain has all the heavy 
artillery, and things look ominous for 
the cause of righteousness and virtue. 

Just when it seems that the hero 
is to be separated from his torso, 
Miss Pickford steps boldly in and 
crowns his formidable adversary with 
a chair. 

I have seen so many movie hero- 
ines standing aside in like situations, 
lovely in grief but utterly ineffectual, 
that I had begun to doubt whether 
there was any logic in all this talk 
about equal rights for women. Miss 
Pickford’s efficient intervention re- 
stores my faith in her sex. 


“The Pride of Palomar” 
coor’ au the trained lit- 


erary seals in the Hearst 
menagerie have nothing else to rave 
about, they drag in that slant-eyed 
monster which is carefully labelled, 
“The Japanese Menace.” 

Peter B. Kyne’s story, “The Pride 
of Palomar,” appeared first in the 
Cosmopolitan—and then, in the nat- 
ural course of events, became a 
Cosmopolitan picture. It tells of a 
dashing young Irish-American who 
returns from the wars to find that 
his rich lands along the Mexican 
border are being stolen by Warner 
Oland, a movie actor who looks like 
a Jap and therefore works regularly 
in the Hearst films. 

Even if they had left out the ab- 
surd propaganda, “The Pride of 
Palomar” would be a stupid picture. 
Under the circumstances, it is just 
plain terrible. 


“Brothers Under the Skin’’ 


UST to prove that these acri- 
monious remarks are not inspired 
by a personal grudge against Peter B. 





Kyne or any of his kindred, I hasten 
to say that another of his stories, 
“Brothers Under the Skin,” has pro- 
vided the base for an unusual 
amusing movie. 

There may be many, particularly 
in the feminine portion of the au 
ence, who will resent some of 
implications ; but this possible disap- 
proval can not be fatally serious. 
For, unlike “The Pride of Palomar,” 
“Brothers Under the Skin” advances 
its arguments in a genially friendly 
way. There is nothing heavy-handed 
about it. 

Perhaps the credit for this belongs 
to E. Mason Hopper, the director, 
and to the three excellent actresses 
who bear the brunt of the kidding— 
Helene Chadwick, Mae Busch and 
Claire Windsor. 


“Ebb Tide” 
gic it is anything but 


an expert interpretation of 
Stevenson’s novel, from which it is 
said to be adapted, “Ebb Tide” has 
many points of merit which are es- 
sentially its own. 

One of them is George Fawcett. 
Raymond Hatton is another. These 
capable performers provide charac- 
terizations of such startling clarity 
and genuine depth that one is able 
to forget the painful fact that the 
man who wrote the continuity for 
“Ebb Tide” is not Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

The camera has also done well in 
“Ebb Tide.” It has recorded some 
scenes of striking beauty, and has 
succeeded in reproducing much ot 
the atmosphere of the highly toute’. 
South Sea isles. 

Robert E. Sherwood. 
(Recent Developments will be found 


on page 32) 
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The modest little emblem Body by Fisher is now seen on thousands of 
motor cars. It indicates that for the benefit of their owners, a large num- 
ber of car makers have availed themselves of body-building experience 
and resources recognized to have no parallel anywhere in the world. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE. ONT, ST. LOUIS 
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No Case 


In a divorce case the counsel of the 
lady plaintiff pleaded among other rea- 
sons incompatibility of temper, and de- 


























































scribed the husband’s character as: . 
The Ghost With a Smile “Brutal, violent, passionate.” ; aw 
‘When we become ghosts, maybe we oo husband's counsel then arose in , 
will come back and smile and realize he: eg ee the lady as sct 
that the things we struggled so hotly “OT be piteful, angry, waspish. | 
for. did not make so much difference nd & your pardon,” interrupted the ; 
after all . . . except as they helped judge, but, gentlemen, I really don’t an 
to make us the sort of ghosts that could | quite see where the incompatibility of 
smile. } temper Weekl =. ; wu 
—Don Marquis, in New York Tribune. —Weekly Telegraph (London) | 
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?” ion to me at the dance.” 
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“And what do you call them?” But that's quite useless, my dear; ” 
“Pedestrians.” y ; you've already a yoursel ‘ 
_ —Sans-Geén is , 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. wae (Perit). ho 
. , “Ave a bit o’ ketchu ith yer sos- 
- . The Small Man: I'll make a bet with 3 . Pp with yer sos a. 
ms Harvey said women have no you, sir, that ;you cannot guess - “~4 like 
4 , . : _ my profession. “Not for me, th ’ a a ‘ 
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Lessons in New Yorkese 


heeza card, 


The Wit 


heesa card, aintee ?” 


Aintee? Isayso. Heesa card, 


ossome line, Itellya. Funny- 
’s awfa good. Wuhwuz- 

hesed yestiddy ?” 

h, attwuzza hottun, Wuh- 


la faggitt.” 
kinda faggitt, too. Awfa 


‘+h, nowwi know. Hesez 
boys, eatin juss lika whi- 
comesup inna Ballamore 
ez, ‘Lookitem boys, eatin 
hifolks.’ ” 
thawuz it. Ho-ho-ho. 
ho—juss lika whifolks’— 


hifolks, eh Harry? Ho- 
e sezzit. Ican’t pullat stuff 
can't doit like he duzzit, 


Iknow. Sway he sezzit, 


ass it, awright. Sway he 


nasheral kmmedian, aintee, 


Hesa cassankle, at fella 

soff stuff likeat allatime. 

e whifolks’—ho-ho-ho !” 

Joe, not ‘eatin like whi- 

atin juss lika whifolks,’ 

eh, thass right. ‘Eatin juss 

olks.’ ” 

.you tryina pullit, Joe, sway 

doesa trick.” 
No usea me, no usea 

he sezzit.” 

aintee ?” 

. Heesa card, —o ; 


A. W. 
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demand in the United States 
is greater than the growth of 


A million new subscribers 
were linked to the Bell System 


during the past two years— population. It is an intensive 


putting into operation a mil- growth. An increasing per- 
lion new routes of talk, and a_ centage of the population is 
corresponding increase in all seeking telephone service. 
intervening facilities such as 


switchboards, cable and long 


distance lines. 


The Bell System is provid- 
ing for more investment, further 


technical achievement, more 


No other country is so well 
equipped as the United States 
for telephone communication. 


Yet, because of this—because 
the telephone is so useful—the 


wires, switchboards and sta- 
tions—and more subscribers. 
The American people require 
the best service. The best 
service means the most compre- 
demand for service keeps hensive service, not only for 
the necessities of to-day, but 


for the necessities of the future. 


growing greater. 
The growth of telephone 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH_COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


T One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
















The Philosopher utters The Magic Phrase, 
“SUBSCRIBE TO LIFE” 
For the Christmas Shopper—Satisfaction—The gift 
that pleases old and young. 
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ACING HOOKS 
on your footwear 


— less time to lace your shoes 
— more time to catch your train! 


Shoes with Lacing Hooks can be bought 
from up-to-date dealers. 





Insist on having what you want. 














OUR. FOOLISH 
CONTEMPORARIES 





Scene: Before the Palace 


It was a lurid British melodrama, 
and one of the characters, a king, was 
haranguing his son. 

“Come,” said the king, “let us go 
into the ’ouse.” 

“Did you hear that?” said a man in 
the stalls to his companion. ‘He said 
"ouse.” : 

Overhearing the remark, and fixing 
the interrupter with his eye, the king 
advanced to the footlights and ex- 
claimed : 

“Yus, I said ’ouse! Do you think as 
‘ow a king would live in apartments?” 


—Tit-Bits (London). 


Hew to the Line! 


Epitor: The meter in your poetry is 
too irregular. You have to stick to one 
type of foot throughout. 

Poet: But the best poetry has to be 
somewhat varied in meter to avoid 
monotony. 

Epitor: Quite true, but one must 
first be able to write the best poetry 
before one is privileged to follow her 
rules—Princeton Tiger. 


A Utility Shoulder 


“There is some discussion,” said the 
young wife, “of the most beautiful 
shoulder in the world. I’m not greatly 
interested in that, but the most useful 
shoulder in the world to me is the one 
I cry on.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Against Time 


Customer: But you guaranteed this 
watch would last me a lifetime. 

CierK: Certainly; but you looked 
pretty sick the day you bought it. 
—Korsaren (Christiania). 


“IMPOSSIBLE, is he?” 
“Judge for yourself. He _ thinks 
Walter Camp is where the football 
players train.”—Pitt. Panther. 
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Spirit-Shopping 

There was a new attendant at the 
Spiritualistic Circle, and he had form- 
erly been employed in a big drapery 
shop. The fact came to light when a 
client requested him to tell the medium 
that she wished to speak with a Mr. 
Green. 

“Certainly, madam,” said the attend- 
ant. “Can you give me his Christian 
name?” 

“I’m afraid I’ve forgotten it, but he 
only died quite lately.” 

The attendant cleared his throat ani 
approached the medium. 

“Please show the lady some of the 
latest shades of Greens,” he said. 
—Triad (Sydney). 


She Knew the Effect 


One of the daughters of an Amer- 
ican man of letters possesses literary 
gifts, and also a genius for critical 
biography. She had her first poem 
accepted by a magazine and was ex- 
ulted. 

“Now,” said she, “there will be two 
conceited persons in the family.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


Domestic Science 

Mistress: Mary, what a kitchen! 
Every pot, pan and dish is soiled; the 
table looks like the day after a cyclone! 
What have you been doing? 

Mary: Well, ma’am, blessed if it 
be my fault. The young ladies has just 
been showing me how they bile a per- 
tater at their cooking school. 

—Pearson’s Weekly. 





MotHER: I wouldn’t whip him this 
time, Robert. Wait till he does it again. 

FATHER: But suppose he doesn’t do 
it again?—Boston Transcript. . 















The 
Telling Touch 
to a Perfect Party— 


Abpollinaris 


¢ Queen of Table Water,” 


Always Appreciated by 
the Discerning and 
Discriminating Guest, 


Apollinaris Agency Co., New York 
Sole American Agents of 


The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., Londo: 











Tone and Volume 


It seems that the marimbaphone, a 
Mexican instrument recently introduced 
to London, is played over water treated 
with alcohol, which imparts a special 
tone to the music. This expedient is, 
of course, well known to bagpipers. 

—-/ unch. 





Her Fatuer: But, young man, do 
you think you can make my daughter 
happy? 

Her Suitor: Do I? I wish you could 
have seen her when I proposed! 

—London Opinion, 





W. L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 &§8 SHOES «twos 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


W. L. Douglas has been making surpassing 
BECAUSE shoes for forty-six years. This pm 
of nearly half a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 


the best shoe values for your money. 


shoes in style, quality, material and 
W. L. DOUGLAS workmanship are better than ever be- 
fore; only by examining them can you appreciate their 





superior qualities. 


No Matter Where You Live 

you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 

If not convenient to call at one of our 110 stores in the 

large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes, 
tion against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 

on the sole of every , 
Refuse sub- 


shoe dealers can suppl 


by the name and price stam 
pair before the shoes leave 


Le glas shoes, write toda 
for exclusive rights to handle this quici 
selling, quick turn-over line. 147 





factory. 

stitutes. The prices are the same everyw 

' If notfor sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 
TO pee ey yd If no dealer in your town 


President 
w.L las Shoe Co, 
Spark St. 
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“A Calendar from Mother!” 


(Continued from page 11) 


every little thing gave me pleasure. It 
was not so much the gift as the spirit 
with which it was given. The good old 
stocking custom was not then au fait 
and although I often recognized fruit 
I had considered pilfering off the 
‘side-board the day before, there was 


something nice about finding it in 
" your stocking. 


* ~ * 
If it can be, as I think it has been, 
said that “Christmas comes but once 
how equally true is it that 


a year, 
the dinner makes the day! We al- 
ways have a Santa Claus or a snow- 
man or some darn thing in the centre 


of the table with ribbons coming out 


of it. At the end of the dinner, 
young and old, sane and foolish, give 
their pective ribbons a jerk and 
the candles fall into the ice cream. 
Then the children start blowing their 
trumpets, caring very little, apparent- 
ly for the verses which accompany 
each gift and which are being shout- 


ed at them by their parents who are 
trying to make the thing go. I 


have often wondered why somebody 
doesn't publish an Anthology of 
Snap-Cracker Verses. Some of 
them are remarkable. 

* * * 

When I was young we used to ride 
out to Great-Grandmother Baker's 
for Christmas dinner. I can see the 
dear old lady now, standing in her 
brightly lighted door-way with a 


scowl on her face. “Don't over-stay 
your welcome,” was one of the quaint 
expressions forever on her lips. We 
all tumbled out of the sleigh and the 
children ran for the cat's tail and the 
cat ran for under the stove and 
grandma ran for the children and 
everything was lovely. Nothing like 
that now! The children are all 
brought up wrong. I thought the 
time had come to tell mine the truth 
about Santa Claus last Christmas 
and they waited patiently while I 














és by such study and through participa- 

1 a tion in hundreds of thousands of 
‘7 transactions that these banks get the 
outlook and gain the experience 











“BIG BUSINESS” 
USINESS is not ordered in mil- 
lions or billions. The colossal 
results shown by statistics are the 
sum of an uncountable number of 
small transactions. 


The significance of the whole is 
learned only from the study of the 
elements that make the mass. It is 


which 
helpfully with their customers. 
Resources are more than 500 millions. 
The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
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Sure Relief 


FOR INDIGESTION 
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sprang the bad news. At the end 
they showed no emotion of any kind. 
“Did you know,” I asked, surprised, 
“that there was no Santa?” “Yes,” 
replied little Bertram, “but we didn’t 
know you did.” Junior, aged three, 
is the only one that still believes. “I 
saw him in Gimberg’s,” he lisped, 
“flirting with a jane.” I rather sus- 
pected the others had got on to it. 
They all put their little letters under 
the carpet on the stairs. Three years 
ago they started, “Dear Pop,” and 
asked, among other things, for a 
Stutz. Of course I never said any- 
thing—one can’t look a fool to one’s 
children. 
* . * 

The morning of December the 
twenty-sixth is second only to the 
morning of January the second as a 
liability. You come down in your 
dressing-gown about twelve o'clock, 
take one look at the candles in the 
ice cream and go back to bed again 
with the vague notion that the card 
from the Newberrys was hardly ade- 
quate remuneration for the set of 
silver-ware you sent them. 

D.W. 


Vehicular Variegation 


He: Shall we take a taxi? 
Sue: No thanks, dear. I never 
look well in bright colors, 
























“Does that carpet of yours really 
come from Smyrna?” i 
“If you don’t believe it, sir, just 
look at it.” ] 
—L'Iilustration (Paris). 


Look to Your Eyes 


Beautiful Eyes, like fine 
Teeth, are the result of Constant 
Care. The daily use of Murine 
makes Eyes Clear and Radiant. 
Enjoyable. Harmless. Sold and 
Recommended by All Druggists. 


MUR es 2 
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Nationally Distributed Sizes 
ROBT. BURNS 
INVINCIBLES 


Box of 25—$3.50 
PERFECTOS 


2 for 25c 
Box of 50—$6.00 
STAPLES 
10c straight 
Box of 50—$4.75 


Generel Goer GC... 
NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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OW fortunate it is for the last minute 
shoppers that they may follow the 
judgment of those who early listed 
Shawknit Hosiery as an appropriate gift. 


SHAW STOCKINGCO.., Lowell, Mass. 
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Merry Christmas! 


The Pleasure of Receiving and 
The Pleasure of ‘Giving 
are Both Assured in 
a Subsciption to 


if 
It is the one gift everybody wants, both young- 
sters and oldsters, and means real satisfaction 


for all, each week, for the whole year round. 
Try it and see. 





A Christmas Card in colors, 
gift, will be sent upon request. 


announcing your 


Special Offer 
Enclosed find Five Dollars (Canadian $5.80, 


Send Lire for one year to 


Foreign $6.60). 








With 
Christmas Card 


Lire, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 









































“Take Bay Rum, sir?” 


Anti-Prohibitionist: Sure, I'll take anything 
sounds like the good old days. 
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Some 


New Books 


THE MAN WHO KNEW 
TOO MUCH 
By G. K. Chesterton. 
Thrilling stories of a detective 


who always found but never con- 
victed the criminal, because “he 


knew too much,” $2.00 
HER UNWELCOME HUS- 
BAND 


By W. L. George. 
“A fascinating tale, sardonic in 


humor, intensely human.” Phila- 

delphia Record. $2.00 

SOME DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICANS 


By Harvey O’Higgins. 
“So real as to seem authentic 
biographies. We like them and 
find them excellent reading.” N. 
P. D., New York Globe. $2.00 


SAM BLICK’S DIARY 
By Stephen C. Noland. 
Not since George Ade’s fables in 
slang has there been a better in- 
terpretation than this of the life of 
the average man seen from an ir- 
resistibly bright side. $1.90 


THE KAISER’S MEMOIRS 
“Will be read with absorbed in- 
terest all over the world, com- 
mented upon lavishly, used as 
fuel for hot controversy lasting 
far into the years that follow.” 
T. R. Ybarra, translator of the 
Kaiser's Memoirs. $3.50 


FROM SEVEN TO SEVENTY 
By Edward Simmons. 

The intimate reminiscences of a 

great American artist, whose 

varied life in America and Europe 

are recorded with a wealth of de- 

lightful anecdotes. $4.00 


THE DUST FLOWER 

By Basil King. 
A man is betrothed to a society 
girl and is secretly married to a 
waif. A new version and new 
solving of the triangle by the 
author of The Inner Shrine. 


A WORLD WORTH WHILE 
By W. A. Rogers. 

Reminiscences of an artist, head 
cartoonist on the N. Y. Herald 
for seventeen years. Important 
people seen from an amusing 
new angle. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 New York 











- LIFE 


The Latest Books 
(Continued from page 22) 


tion that the foreigner was inferior, 
but that he was “different.” The 
remedy is a better understanding 
of the “lesser breeds without the 
law,” as Mr. Kipling terms those out- 
side his chosen people, and this rec- 
ord of an eventful, useful life should 
do much to break down the foolish 
prejudice against the race to which 
its author belongs. The story of a 
poor Jewish immigrant boy, who 
makes his way to business success ;— 
finds time to take an active part in 
political, educational and cultural 
movements for the public welfare; 
serves his adopted country well 
abroad, and proves himself in the 
largest sense a real American, is an 
answer to the “nationalists” who fear 
that the traditional America is being 
submerged by a foreign invasion. So 
long as the United States can turn 
immigrants into citizens of the Mor- 
genthau type there will be no room 
for movements based on racial preju- 
dices. 


ARE YOU 
PAYING THE PRICE OF 
HEALTH 
— and not getting it? 


Robust, vigorous health can be 
purchased. 

Thousands of energetic, revital- 
sO) ized permanent residents of Tuc- 
@ son, Arizona, testify to it. 

The price of exuberant health 
, for many hundreds has been a few 
months in the Sunshine-Climate. 

Perhaps you, like thousands who will read this 
message, are struggling along, tired out, run down, 
with ‘‘nerves,’’ pulmonary troubles, etc. , daily find- 
ing yourself outdistanced by stronger men and women. 

If you are paying the price of health and not get- 
ting it, read every word of this invitation, It is a 
simple, straightforward word from those who save 
conquered ill health. 


What Tucson Offers 


Half-mile high Tucson, from October to May,is a city 
of sunshine, flowers, bright, warm days, and dry, invigo- 
rating air as soft as velvet. No snow. Little rain. No fogs, 
dust, or wind, Winter mean monthly temperature never 
exceeds 72° or falls below 49°. Outdoor life is comfortable, 
delightful, stimulating. 

Each year hundreds find in Tucson physical refresh- 
ment and robust health. 


Abundant Recreation 


Golf every day, hunting, motoring, hiking, horseback 
riding, trips to Old Mexico, hundreds of new experiences 
await you. Tucson is a modern city of 25,000, with clubs, 
good hotels, charming homes, excellent schools and 
churches. Rents are reasonable. A modest income will 
command every pleasure and care. 


Reduced Fares Effective 


Reduced fares via Rock Island, Southern Pacific and 
connecting lines are now effective. Tucson is only 53 
hours from Chicago, 73 from New York. You can be in 
daily touch with friends and business. 





™ BBE PIERRE,” by Jay Wil- 

A liam Hudson (Appleton). 
Those solemn young literary pessi- 
mists who have decided that condi- 
tions in the United States are unfa- 
vorable to the development of genius, 
and are leaving the drab mediocrity 
of Main Street for the sparkle and 
gaiety of Europe, are accustomed to 
think of France, their choice of for- 
eign countries, as a larger Paris. 
That other Frartce, the best-loved 
adopted-mother country, the land of 
farms, villages and small towns, they 
ignore. Yet it is this latter France 
to which American friends and ad- 
mirers of the French turn with con- - 
fidence that its people will not 
follow a dream of imperialism that 
would alienate the world’s sympa- 
thies. A picture of these little com- 
munities that make up the real France 
is shown in this story of a Gascon 
village after the world war. What 
“Maria Chapdelaine” did for Peri- 
bonka in northern Quebec, “Abbé 
Pierre” does for Aignan. Hereare the 
Frenchmen whose fortitude and cour- 


READ THIS BOOKLET 


If you are secking either pleasure or health-giving rest, 
write for “Man-Building in the Sunshine-Climate.”’ It 
tells of the glowing, tingling health that many have won 
and of the fascinating life where winter is springtime. 


Just mail the coupon. 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB, 
164 Old Pueblo Building, Tucson, Arizona. 





Please send me your free illustrated booklet ‘Man 
Building in the Sunshine-Climate."’ 





Address = 








ing who wrote the book, the new 
game is to guess who is meant by 
the famous artist, the captain of in- 
dustry, or the popular moving pic- 
ture actor. There will be no room 
for speculation, however, as to the 











age withstood the onslaught. of the 
greatest military power that had ever 
been created. So long as the Aig- 
nans endure France will live. 


* OME DISTINGUISHED 

~ AMERICANS,” by Harvey 
O’Higgins (Harper). As the series 
of portraits of eminent persons, by 
unknown authors hiding behind mir- 
rors and feather dusters, passes, there 
comes a welcome substitute by a writ- 
er who does not find it necessary to 
suppress his name. Instead of guess- 








original of “Big Dan Reilly,” who 
played an important part in New 
York politics for nearly thirty years. 
In this portrait there is much of the 
real “Dry Dollar,” who ruled his dis- 
trict as the protector of the poor and 
the friend of the underworld, with 
more that is wholly imaginary. The 
publishers affirm that these portraits 
are of “typical Americans.” They 
are more, for they deal with inter- 
esting people, and it will hardly be 
claimed that the typical American, 
whoever that may be, is interesting. 
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Watch your gums — 
| bleeding a sign of trouble 


































EDICAL leanne knows how serious is 
that cumerand bleeding > mapa fo meme 
ners of Pyorrhea, that dread disease which 
afflicts four out of five people over forty. 


__ If the disease is unchecked, the gum- 
line recedes, the teeth decay, loosen and 
Se ot. oF past be cammscted 0 rid 
system of Pyorrhea poi 

generated at their base — poisons 
which seep into the system and 
wreck the ae shavenase rheu- 
Matism, nervous disor: , anaemia, 
and many other ills. 

To avoid , visit your 
dentist often teeth and 
inspection, and use Forhan’s Foe 
the Gums. Forhan’s For the Gums 
will prevent Pyorrhea—or check 
its progress—if used in time and f 
used consistently. Ordinaryden- jj 
tifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
keeps the firm and q 
a tee! \~- ond clean, 

tart using it y. gum- 
shrinkage has al: set in, 
use Forhan’s according to 
directions consult your 
dentist immediately for spe- 
cial treatment. 


35c and 60c, in the United 
Canada 


States and " 


























































Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8. 
FORHAN Co. 
New York 
Forhan’s, Led. 
Montreas 





The Honest Muse. 


ERE, amid the advertising, 

In the sordid lanes of trade, 
I am fond of philosophizing, 

Stout of soul and unafraid. 
Where the cunning hinds are dealing 

In the ways that gather pelf, 
I am openly revealing 

All the inner truths of self. 


When you look on hose and undies 
In an intimate display, 

I am filled with grief that Monday’s 
Not the date when Lire will 

pay. 

When you glance at someone’s collars 
Little do you know, I wot, 

This may bring me many dollars, 
Though I fear that it will not. 

J.K. M. 





“Ma, if the baby was to eat tad- 
poles, would it give him a big bass 
voice like a frog?” 

“Good gracious, no! 
him.” 

‘Well, they didn’t.” 


They'd kill 
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THE SILENT DRAMA 


Recent Developments 








(The regular Silent Drama department 
will be found on page 24) 


Robin Hood. United Artists— 
Douglas Fairbanks is the central figure 
in a spectacular drama which is above 
praise. 


The Young Rajah. Paramount.— 
Rodolph Valentino played the lead in 
this film, and then left the Famous 


Players. We don’t blame him. 
One Exciting Night. United Art- 
ists—An out-and-out thriller, with 


some effective comedy relief inserted 
just where it is needed most. 


To Have and to Hold Para- 
mount.—Vivid romance of the early 
days in Virginia, with the usual ex- 
hibitions of scientific duelling. 


Skin Deep. First National—Milton 
Sills appears as a crook who tries to 
go straight, but fails because he can’t 
look like anything except a bum. Then 
someone hits upon the scheme of re- 
moving Mr. Sills’ false mose, and 
everything is jake. 


Trifling Women. Metro.—A typical 
Rex Ingram cast in a typical Rex In- 
gram production—which means that it 
is exceptionally well acted and beauti- 
fully staged. 


Anna Ascends. Paramount—Alice 
Brady as a little immigrant girl who 
stabs a villain, and then becomes a 
great authoress. Miss Brady is very 
good, in spite of the fact that she 
wears about six more layers of make- 
up than is absolutely necessary under 
the circumstances. 


Oliver Twist. First National— 
Charles Dickens plus Frank Lloyd 
plus Jackie Coogan. The result is 
extraordinarily satisfactory. 


The Town That Forgot God. 
Fox—Some terrific thrilks and some in- 
sipid moralizing. The latter doesn’t 
matter much. 


For Review Next Week—“East Is 
West,” “Hungry Hearts,’ “Singed 
Wings” and “The Toll of the Sea.” 





- .positions. Coursecan be made to pay for it- 


\\ crcdits. If you like to draw, let's talk it over. 
Ask for our book telling all abou’ 





By Improved Methods 
Many art school advertisements tell about 
the great and ever increasing demand for 
commercial artists—big pay—equal opportun. 
ity for both men and women,etc. Very good! 
This is all quite true, but you must first be 
properly taught. Understand? Properly 
taught! Few top motch artists are good in. 
structors. Very few. By searching through 
many studios we have found them. 


A Master Course Is Offered 


Endorsed as the official training school for 
leading Commercial Art houses, employing 
hundreds ofartists. Correct educational meth. 
ods applied. A practical educator and a corps 
oftop notch commercial artists, offer students 
the benefit of 20 to 30 years of high grade ex- 
perience. Only the best instruction is good 
enough for you. Students finishing half oft this 
unusual course can secure and hold desirable 




















self many timeswhile studying. Either clas 
roomor studyinstruction. Same course. Same 


snd tho onportunitientt presents AS WE TEACH 
ie 0} es it prese y 
i, Send 6 cents in stampe for postage. 
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NEW GARTER 
CROOKED LEGS 


(Patented) 


MAKES TROUSERS 
HANG STRAIGHT 
If Legs Bend In or Out 
Self-ad justable 
It holds 
Socks Up—Shirt Down 
“Form” or “ 

No Metal Springs 
Free Circular 
Plain, sealed envelope 

THE T. GARTER CO. 
Dept.28, New London, New Hampshire 



































The Ideal Winter Resort . 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


on the Harbor. Acco 
a Dec. 15 to May 1. 
Medere Tennis, ete. 


Grfll Roem, Golf 
Direction of L. A. TWOROGER CO. 
ee ee 

and Reyal Mai) Steam Packet Ce. 


mmodates 400 





The Interviewer Inter- 
viewed 


HE President of the Young 

Murderesses’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, having sharpened her pencil 
on the sole of her shoe, proceeded to 
ask the young man who writes the 
“sob sister’s” stories about murders 
the following questions: 

“Do you believe that any young 
woman, provided she is beautiful, 
could commit murder, even though 
she insisted that she had? 

“Ts it not just as well, when there 
is a reasonable doubt, to hang the 
old ladies who may be suspected of 
murder, so as to give justice a 50- 
50 deal? 

“Do you not think it would be a 
perfectly lovely plan for the State 
to present each bride with a silver- 
plated revolver upon the issuance of 
the marriage license? 

“Should not every mother a 
her daughters when entering mat- 
rimony to give careful consideration 
to the axiom, ‘Spare the gun and 
spoil the husband’ ?” BE. ¥. F. 


lvise 


Can’t Get Along Without Dad 


“I understand your wife and girls 
are going south for the winter. 
Aren’t you going with them?” 

“No, they need me here at home.” 
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Every once in a while a rich man’s 
son overcomes the obstacle of having 
no obstacles and succeeds in spite 
of his advantages. 
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Life for a friend 


means a friend for Life 


yoy/\UMP your unpleasantness,” 


at gr 8] said Machiavelli, “but spread 

SiA| out your benefits.” Where- 
: =! upon he sent an enemy a box 
df poisonous Christmas cigars and 
dispatched to a dear friend a year’s 
subscription to LIFE. 





and is fifty-two degrees warmer in his 
or her friend’s heart than the average 
giver. 


A year’s subscription to LIFE 
represents a twelvemonth aggregate of 
the best in humor. It secures all the 
super-extraordinary Special numbers 





Mac knew what he 
was talking about. His en- 
emy perished on the third 
imperfecto while his friend 
prospered from the first 
copy of LIFE and blessed 
Machiavelli’s name _ each 
time LIFE was left at the 
door. 


He who gives quick- 
ly gives twice. But the per- 
son who gives LIFE gives 
twice and fifty times again, 








| and positively guards 
against Spring fever, Sum- 
mer visitors, Autumnobile 
accidents and the perils of 
the Winter Garden. 


Don’t let an old-timer 
like Machiavelli get ahead 
of you. Fill out the attached 
coupon and we will send 
your friend, or friends, or 
relatives, a handsome card, 
reproduced in color, telling 
them that you have done it, 








Christmas comes but once a year 
LIFE comes once a week. 


—Darwin. 


OBEY THAT FRIENDLY IMPULSE 


Life 
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' 
I enclose $......for.....subscrip- | 
tions to Lire to be sent in my l 
name | 





LIFE, 598 Madison Ave., New York 


Please send Lire 
for one year to 


weee eee eee eeeeee= 


| Please send LIFE 
| for one year to 
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One Year, $5.00 (Canadian, $5.80; Foreign,$6.60) 























YCURGUS, probably the 
is world’s first Bolshevist, lived 

’ in Sparta ages ago, and was 

worshipped after death as a 
god. Lycurgus set the style for 
caste equality. Nobles and half- 
nobles did not appeal to him. He 
provided for common table board and 
fixed it so that everybody, rich and 
poor, should gather in the market 
place for breakfast and dinner. Inci- 
dentally he decreed that the food 
eaten should be offered by all hands, 
and that it should be food, not money 
with which to secure it. In other 
words the rich chap had to go into 
agriculture and raise his share of 
the provender. This kept the 
country busy, although Lycurgus 





exempted himself from such labor. 
And another wise arrangement he 
made was to insist that the first man 
of the household should either plan 
ahead to protect his wife or fix it 


so she would get a second husband 
when he had died. Cash protection 


was not what Lycurgus sought. All 
he wished was that the husband 
keep a storehouse well filled so the 
wife would have this to sustain her 
until she could get her bearings 
anew. Actually this was insurance 
against the proverbial rainy day. 
In these times a well filled store- 
house is not considered entirely 
sufficient. The thoughtful and loyal 
father uses life insurance to provide 
an estate. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


IF EVERY WIFE KNEW WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS EVERY HUSBAND WOULD BE INSURED 
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